The House of Commons

the proceedings of the House will show that, in this regard,
few aggrieved persons or interests fail to find a member
who will ask for information about their pase. So far as
the control of regulations themselves are concerned, the
formal safeguards are not adequate to-day. But they
could easily be made adequate if the two piocedural
devices I have suggested were adopted. A Committee of
the House of Commons could, without difficulty, scruti-
nize each order or regulation, and report upon it to the
House; it could satisfy itself that the legislation was
normal in form and that the process of consultation before
issue had been effective. The Departmental Advisory
Committees of members could have the drafts placed
before them prior to issue for advice and criticism. The
one thing needful in the whole system is the assurance of
adequate publicity for its operation; and this is a matter
that presents no inherent difficulty oLany kind.

Subject to the modifications I have suggested, I believe
the House of Commons to be an assembly admirably
constructed, on the whole, for the work it has been called
upon to perform. It is possible, of course, that other
modifications are desirable. A strong case, for instance,
can be made out for a fuller use of standing committees;
and it is possible that the operation of these could be
rendered more efficient if, as in the similar committees of
local authorities, the relevant officials were able to attend
them in order to give explanations of detail when required.
But, in large outline, I emphasize again my view that the
fundamental characteristics of the House, especially its
basis in Party control through Cabinet control, are essen-
tial now, as they were in Bagehot's time, to the success of
parliamentary government. Were they destroyed, as I
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